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THE INDEPENDENT TEACHER.* 


To one Jooking out upon the life of the Teacher, as exemplified in the 
history of the instructors of our country, so great is the diversity of 
traits of character, and so few are the points of resemblance, that the 
casual observer might conclude that no one road more than another led 
to success ; that every one might pursue his own course with an equally 
good result. But while we acknowledge the fact of great diversity of 
characteristics in the teachers of our land, we are unwilling to admit that 
success lies in every direction ; though there may be a diversity of gifts 
and graces, still, true success lies within proper limits, and is subordinate 
to fixed law. We claim for the work of the true teacher the character of 
a prcfession ; and in so doing we would elevate his calling to equal dig- 
nity and rank with other professions, and consider that sound principles 
and carefully digested plans of conduct have here their sphere, as well 
as in the callings of the jurist, the physician or the theologian. It will 
not be denied that there are diversities here also ; yet who would think 
of denying the existence of a profession in theology, because Doctors of 
Divinity differ? It would seem a part of the trade of physicians to dis- 
agree ; yet who I ask denies that the doctor is a doctor. We all re- 
member the simple minded farmer’s definition of metaphysics—“ It is 
what you do not understand, nor I do not understand, nor anybody un- 
derstands—that is metaphysics.” Yet there is to-day, as well as when 

* Plato and Pythagoras, more than two thousand years ago, lived and 
taught, the same science of mind, with all its laws, and principles and 





* ADDRESS, before the Wisconsin State Teachers? Association, at the Annual Meet- 
ing at Janesville, July 0, 1862, by J. Forp, President. 
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profound truths, the crowning excellence in human thouglt and mental 
development. 

We contend then that the teacher has his place by the side ef other 
professional gentlemen, and it is in the full belief of this fact that we 
have here to-day assembled, and propose to look over the domains of our 
profession, and gathering from each other’s experience, learn new truths 
in our calling. In furtherance of this belief and this object, we wish to 
introduce to your notice, during the few moments allotted us, some of the 
traits of the [xpEpENDENT TEACHER. 

This term we would employ in a restricted specific sense: we mean 
independence not as opposed to wholesome law and order, but rather 
through them gathering its freedom of action ; independence founded 
upon rule, in contrast with unlimited license ; settled theory and regular 
plan, as opposed to vague and loose conduct. 

Anil the first characteristic of this independence which we would men- 
tion, is system. System in teaching is one of the great elcments of suc- 
cess. Not only does it stand opposed to the loose mode of seizing to-day 
at any random explanation (of a mathematical proposition it may be) 
and a diiforent one to-morrow, but system gives form and strencth to the 
thought, both in the mind of the teacher and taught. [f the pupil is 


left to wander, and pick up any reason for the proposition before him 





that chances to come in his way ; or, as it is too often true, to go with- 


out any, then unless of a peculiarly inquisitive mind, he will “see 





through a glass darkly’”’—have some dream-like conception of what the 
thing might be—but utterly lack what he ought to have, 2 clear and full 
perception. Every principle in mathematics should if possible be ac- 
companied with aclear, distinct reason and demonstration. Let the de- 


*17 


monstration be in plain, full characters, that the pupil wi!l readily com- 





prehend—not using Algebra to explain Arithmetic, as is often done— 
but in terms if possible suited to the subject ; and above all let adequate 
abstract reason be furnished for every step. ‘The pupil thus coming in- 
to an acjuaintanee with the rule and its reason, both are co.snitted to- 
gether, and the reason is ever present in the thought, to fortify and 
strengther. the rule. I am aware that at this point the mind of the 
pupil recoils. Ie is willing to learn processes, commit naked proposi- 
tions, perJorm page after page of examples ; but he is unwilling to dive 
down into the depths beneath, and bring up the reason. Nothing inmy 
own experience in teaching has ever troubled me hall so much, as to 
bring a pupil to this single point; to fully apprehend and appreciate 
a reason, whether fora ruie in mathematics, or for a proposition in 
some natural science. How few of our pupils can to-day give an intelli- 


gible reason why ice is formed upon the surface of water, and trace the 
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operation of that beautiful principle in the cooling of a body of water, 
from the moment the mercury drops below 40°; showing the ascent and 
descent of the particles till at last cooled to 82°. It is true that we can- 
not always arrive at an ultimate reason in nature ; its great study con- 
sists in facts and processes, yet from these we can deduce conclusions 
which are decisive. But here, I repeat, the pupil drops short of the goal 
he should reach, Ile will reply to the inquiry, why does ice form upon 
the surface, “that water begins to expand, when cooling below 40°,” 
This I afiirm is an inadeqnate description, but just the reply I have often 
heard. The instructor who is bimself familiar with the subject may by 
toil and patience succeed in infusing this spirit of inquiry ; yet he often 
finds his pupils weary of the road and willing to take up with any econ- 
clusion. He can fully sympathize with a well known teacher who had 
labored hard to make a pupil trace the course of food, in its nourish- 
ment of the system and formation of blood. After great pains-taking, 
the pupil told him the food went directly from the mouth into the stom- 
ach and there all turned into blood! 

Not only is system in teaching a great requisite in the successful teach- 
er, but the same is true in government. Every offence should have its 
penalty, and every good achievement its reward. It is no trait of the in- 
dependent instractor to allow such things to go loosely, trusting to the 
hour and the circumstances to suggest some mode of action. It is true 
that circumstances may materially modify his course of conduct ; may 
even cause such a frittering down of rule, that to a stranger it may look 
like an abrogation of the rule ; yet the skilful pilot knows his course and 
where he is drifting. 

The rule of Draco—death for every offence—cannot be more subver- 
sive of ood order than the rule of the practical believer in moral suasion. 
The one system makes every man a criminal; the other every man a 
saint. ‘The one is an implacable leveller, and kill-all ; the other is an 
amiable flatterer, und alike confounds the vicious and the good. It would 
be downright horror to many of our day to see the old Connecticut school- 
master euter some of our beautiful school-rooms, and there hold forth as 
in olden time ; teach that original sin and total depravity are the com- 
mon inheritance of the race, and announce that he, acting upon that pos- 
tulate, should administer an ample amount of punishment to cast out the 
unclean spirit. But better far see him than his opposite, the man who 
believes in an unlimited sense that ‘kind words can never die;”’ that 
parades his moral snasion hobby on every convenient and inconvenient 
occasion. Does a boy whisper, he gives him a dose of moral suasion ; 
does he perform various feats of ground and lofty tumbling in school 
time, he administers moral suasion. Give me rather the Draconian law 
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of the Puritan mother, who administered a dose of pikery for every of- 
fence ; always with the pre-cription, “You must be siek my child, or 
you would not act so.” We leave this pact of our subject by saying, 
let no one ride his moral snasion hobby into our bailiwick. 

But a complete system takes the middle course. It treats every one as 
rational, and yet holds firmly and kindly the reins of government. Some 
have carried this principle so far as to provide for irregularities and re- 
duce them to rule. If things undesirable and even disorderly in their 
nature must be done, then make provision for them ; reduce them to 
rule some way. Let system be present in every thing. As a full illus- 
tration of my thought, listen to a quotation from the Diary of Dr. Kane, 
when with his little, sick and worn out crew, he makes the desperate re- 
solve that he will return home: ‘‘ Whatever of executive ability I have 
picked up during this brain and body-wearing cruise, warns me against 
immature preparation or vacillating purposes. I must have an exact 
discipline, a rigid routine, and a perfectly thought out organization.”’” A 
waste of ice and water of 1300 miles, the most dreary and desolate, lay 
between him and Upernavik, the nearest settlement ; but he accomplish- 
ed the task. Yet this giant undertaking was achieved through system 
and the most complete organization. Want of system has been the bane 
of many a school-room. 

But the second characteristic that we would mention of the truly in- 
dependent teacher is, that his government should be mild and firm but 
based on reason and law. Though government implies the exercise of 
authority in the hands of the governor, yet in no true sense can the gov- 
ernment of the school-room be considered a mere exercise of power. 
This would be but a slight remove from brute force, and all the elevating 
influences that flow from a well regulated school-room would by such a 
course be completely ignored. Primarily government is not the appro- 
priate work of the instructor. The great object to be secured is study ; 
and the teacher stands to the pupil as the bare director or assistant in 
the successful accomplishment of his task. Anything else that the in- 
structor may do is not in one sense appropriately his task ; and only so 
far as it tends to secure study, can it be regarded as an incumbent duty. 
The teacher estimates the capacity and knowledge of his pupil as far as 
possible, and marks out the field of study to be entered. If there was 
now a hearty co-operation on the part of the pupil with the efforts of 
the instructor, government as such would be unknown. But alas for 
poor human nature, the teacher at the very outset finds himself called to 
do something else than instruct. Like the prophet he must ‘ break up 
the fallow ground and sow not among thorns”’ and this preparatory work 
oftener calls more for an exercise of judgment, real ingenuity, and prac- 
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tical skill, than for ripe scholarship. Yet after all, study is the end and 
aim—the goal toward which every effort should be directed. The in- 
structor cannot, ought not, to demand compliance with his commands 
merely because he has the exercise of authority. The soldier yields a 
blind obedience to the will of his superior ; the subject to that of his 
king ; the slave to that of his master. Neither asks nor often knows, 
the motive that prompted the command. But the teacher is acting for 
the good of the pupil he governs ; and the latter should claim the right 
to be admitted to the secret of the governing motive. In one sense he 
sits in judgment over his own acts, and when well instructed, in good 
and wholesome law, his conscience acts with his instructor, and pro- 
nounces the demand to be right. 

And this brings to our view the third requisite in the character of a 
complete teacher. Wih the relation just noticed as existing between 
teacher and scholar, to what other principle than the good of the scholar, 
can the teacher appeal, in enforcing his just demands? And this tvo is 
the most effective kind of appeal, because it finds its highest motive in 
the good of the governed. Let this mode of appeal then ever Le used 
toward the scholar ; let him see that he reaps all the advantage from 
obedience, and his teacher nothing ; that if he is made to obey, it is be- 
cause another loves him better than he loves himself. If such teaching 
under corresponding treatment, finds no respense in the breast of the 
pupil, then in our judgment his school probation should end, and he 
should be permitted to graduate at once. 

But following out the natural leadings of such a principle, the wise in- 
structor will call into play only such rules as are demanded by the con- 
duct of those before him. Were there no profanity, he would not be re- 
quired to promulgate a prohibition of it. Were there no cutting of 
desks or other injury of property, he would need no rule to prevent such 
a practice, Some of our most successful instructors have adopted the 
principle that you should never make a rule till you need it. One of the 
best regulated school-rooms with which it has ever fallen to my lot to 
become acquainted had but few rules, and but little government. With 
them it was a constant question of ethies : what is right—whas does the 
general good allow—and what does it require? ‘This was the touch- 
stone to which every branch of wholesome order was brought and by 
which it was tested. Often in that room have I heard debates over the 
rectitude or otherwise of certain demands. 

3ut to all this it may be replied ; you are anticipating a more advanced 
state of order and moral perception than we find in our school rooms. 
To that I would reply, the principle is not changed, although the line of 
conduct in some particular instances might differ. In other words, be 
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the pupil ever so degraded, he must be made to know that his good is 
the inspiring motive in all that is demanded of him. Let this become 
firmly fixed in his thoughts, and you at once have waked him up to rea- 
soning upon his own conduct and yours also. Demand obedience be- 
cause you have the power, and if you are obeyed, it will be the obedi- 
ence of the slave without thought, ow and debased. “ Whip me be- 
cause you have the power,” said an enraged lad once to me, as 1 stood 
before him with the emblem of justice in my hand. ‘TI shall never whip 
you because I have the power,” I replied. A conference in which the 
conduct of the boy was clearly depicted, and his relation to his teacher 
also shown, brought forth a full and free confession. 

Tam aware that this doctrine is disbelieved, or rather the ground where 
I plant the true theory of government is considered erroneous. ‘The ad- 
vocates of the persuasive theory, if such I may term it, consider that 
every one wishes in the main to do right ; and that the only reason why 
one does not follow the right, is his ignorance of it. Such a theorist, 
does not believe, to use the language of the catechism, in ‘ original 
sin, and all the consequences flowing from it.” 


Armed with principles such as I have thus far tried to detail, the true 





teacher will show his independence by bravely adhering to them, despite 
the clamors of the world around ; and this is the last trait of the model 
instructor that I will mention. 


The teacher has his rights—a sphere that is sacred—within which no 
fault finder should be allowed to intrude. What are the rights of the 
teacher, and what the rights of the parent, is often a practical enquiry. 
If justice, as in many cases, were the sole guide as to the domain of 
each, then a difference would exist as wide as men’s ideas of justice. 
What might be right to one, would be wrong to another. The parent 
might assert that tardiness, and absence from school, are mere peccadil- 
loes ; the instructor that they are grave offences. ‘The failure to com- 
mit lessons is with the parent simply a loss to the boy ; he is not worth 
so much minus the lesson, With the teacher the failure is a high crime 
and misdemeanor. If difference of latitude is taken into account, ideas 
of justice often become reversed. What is right in Charleston is wrong 
in Boston. Drinking and duelling are virtues in the University of Vir- 
ginia ; but at Yale or Amherst or Williams, the one that practices the 
last is at least kicked out of College. Noris the difference of views be- 
tween parent and teacher at all a matter of wonder. ‘The stand point 
of the one is immensely different from that of the other. ‘The one thinks 
that his own convenience and comfort are paramount to the school ; the 
other ranks school as first in the programme. If my child is late to school» 
it is no body’s business but his own says the parent ; while the teacher 
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knows that the example is pernicious to all, and a criterion of action to 
every truant onthe premises. To the adoption of a rule co: pelling regu- 
larity of attendance at school, a prominent lawyer of our State objected 
on the ground ‘that he could run his own family without th: help of a 
School Board.” 
my boy to school when I please and take him out when I please; but 
when sent, I expect you to teach him what I tell you.” Every teacher 
knows, if he knows even the rudiments of his profession, that such 
principles, when carried out, are subversive of all government and all 
progress in study. Neither the lawyer nor the merchant ever tried the 
duties of the school-room, and carefully carried their doctrines to their 


Says a merchant, “TI pay taxes ; I claim the right to send 


? 


legitimate conclusions. They have viewed them standing afar off ; while 
the teacher has in his own school-room seen the evil in all its magnitude. 
There is often an unwarranted interference in the duties of the teacher, 
that completely subverts all law and order ; and this too is claimed as a 
right. If the schools of our State are organized under definite law, then 
the law shou'd prevail, and the whims and caprices of dissatisfied parents 
should be heard only through regular channels, and subject to fixed rule. 
We claim no suyeriority of right for the teacher over other classes of 
community, but we contend for his rights as such ; we maintain that he 
moves in a sphere that is his own, and that he can be held amenable only 
to constituted authorities. The total misapprehension of the power and 
prerogative of the parent or teacher, gives rise to more trouble in our 
schools than all other causes combined. Some enraged mother whose 
untamed youngsters are like to be taught the way of sobriety and right, 
often assumes the part of judge, jury, and executioner. Many a timid 
instructor in the honest discharge of his duty has trembled like the As- 
syrian king under the blasts of such visitors. But the truly independent 
instructor who has learned well the place and prerogative of his profes- 
sion stants above it all. De means to make no failures for he has re- 
duced his entire school routine and conduct to system and rule as un- 
erring as that of the navigator who guides his ship by looking out among the 
stars. Often it has been my duty within the past two years to step in 
between the instructor and parent, and bid the latter desist, ‘ Our 
School Board,” said I, ‘‘ handed over the rule to him, and bade him fol- 
low it ; find no fault with him.” Yes, I again affirm the truth, that the 
truly independent teacher will hold his owa despite foes without and 
foes within, Like the martyrs of the ancient faith, he will resign his 
life but not his principles. Would that we found only such in our schools. 
But truth compels me to say that the ignorant subservient flatterer is 
often found there. Like his great prototype Esau, he will “ sell his in- 
heritance ” for a temporary gratification. His desire to please ever takes 
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precedence over duty and right. He is not unlike the character in 
Hamlet : 

ITamlet.— ‘Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel ? 

Polionius.—By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 

Hamiet.—Or like a whale ? 

Pollonius.—Very like a whale.” 
Such cringing compliant attitudes appear most disgraceful in a teacher, 
and are among the worst exhibitions that can be made before a scholar. 

Thus my friends have I hastily attempted to sketch some of the lead- 
ing traits of the independent model teacher. Although poorly de- 
lieneated, in them I trust you will see the lineaments of the truly good 
if not great man ; a benefactor to his race, if not the child of fortune.— 
Allow me then to commend this imperfect portrait to your inspection. 
The hour for doing good is not past ; and he that would gather a harvest 
from the sowing of noble self-sacrificing acts, has yet opportunity to tiil 
the rough and sterile soil. The demands of our country seem greater 
and greater. Are we like our sires, willing to struggle and to prepare 
others for the struggle ? The schools of the north to-day are the gift of 
the Puritan. Like the other elements of our civil freedom, they were 
born and cradled amid tempest and toil and blood. The school and the 
church stood side by side. The Huguenot, too, settled South Carolina. 
He brought too, free thought and a hatred of tyranny. Look at the 
long years of resistance to proprietory encroachment aud royal preroga- 
tive. See governors deposed and the vengeance of the whole brood of 
king and proprietors and speculators invoked to stitie the free breath of 
the Huguenot exile. There too was the school ; it may be less rigid and 
exact in its demands than that of the Plymouth emigrant—yet it had 
its viriues. Such was South Carolina of 1720 but not South Carolina of 
1862. The school of the Puritan has gone on to multiply, like the leaves 
of the forest, and onward, onward, it makes its way, till standing now 
by the Pacific, it reaches its hand toward the Orient, and the inhabitant 
of the Celestial Empire. But where now is the school of the Wuguenot, 
founded also amid trouble? Silence and death mark the scene. But 
why the difference? Shall T answer? Ah! we ail know full well. It 
was the tyranny of man over man ; the intellectual as well as moral was 
crushed out. Free schools, free men and free-thought are the great 
trinity of excellencics around which material progress, and civil liberty 
and moral development cluster. ‘Teachers of Wisconsin! descendants, 
many of us, of Puritan sires—to us is committed this school of the Pu- 
titan! Let us not act unworthy of our heritage! 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Stute Teachers’ Association met, pursuant to the call of the Presi- 
dent, at Lappin’s Hall, in the city of Janesville, on the twenty-ninth 
day of July, 1862, at 74 o’clock, P. M., and was called to order by the 
President, J. Ford, of Milwaukee. 

Prayer was offered by Rey. J. M. Strong, of Janesville. 

Il. N. Comstock, Esq., welcomed the Association to the hospitalities 
of the city, to which the President replied on behalf of the Association. 

The Opening Address was pronounced by Hon. N. Bateman, Supt. of 
Public Instruction, of Illinois. 

The Secretary, 'I. J. Conatty, being absent in the service of the 
country, S. JI. Peabody, of Fond du Lac, was appointed Secretary, pro 
tempore. | 

Wenpnespay, July 30, 9 a. x. 

Prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

Address by the President. Subject, ‘The Independent Teacher.” 

Lecture by Prof. 8. E. Carr, of the State University, upon Chemistry, 
illustrated by experiments. 

Essay by Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Supt., upon “Iligh Schools—a 
necessary part of our Public System.” 

During the morning the “Continentals” appeared upon the platform 
and sang with fine spirit and effect. 

WEDNESDAY, 2P.M, 

Session opened with singing. 

The President announced the following committees : 

On Buavollinent.—A. J. Cheney, Delavan ; 8. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh ; 
Jas. Macalister, Milwaukee. 

On Nomination of Cyicers—C. TI. Allen, Madison; Wm. M. Colby, 
Summit; O. M. Baker, Milwaukee ; Wm. M. Mason, Sparta; D. W. 
Rosenkrans, Columbus. 

On Plice of Mecting.—S. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh ; A. Pickett, Horicon; 
I. Stone, Kenosha. 

On Resolutions.—aA. J. Craig, Madison; 8S. H. Peabody, Fond du 
Lac; A. J. Cheney, Delavan; N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake; P. L. 
Elwell, La Crosse Co. 

On Honorary Members.—J. L. Pickard, Madison ; 8. T. Lockwood, 
Janesville ; Jas. Macalister, Milwaukee. 

Exercise on Map Drawing, by C. H. Allen. 
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Physical Exercises, by Mr. Macalister. 

Sentential Analysis, by Prof. J. B. M. Sill, of State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Object Lessons, illustrated by a class of Janesville pupils, under the 
direction of Miss Ada F. Pearson. 

EVENING. 

Singing by choir, directed by Mr. Wilson, of Janesville. 

Address by Hon. J. M. Gregory, of Michigan ; subject-—‘“ Education 
and Destiny.” 

Capt. E. B. Gray followed with some remarks upon the duty of teach- 
ers in the present crisis of our country. 


THURSDAY, 9 A.M. 

Prayer by Dea. Byron, of Milwaukee. 

Sentential Analysis farther discussed by Prof. Sill. 

School Amusements: ‘‘ Swedish Ring Running.” 

Natural Philosophy, by S. I, Peabody, of Fond du Lac. 

Per centage by A. W, Whitcom, of Sheboygan Falls. 

The President appointed the following committees : 

On Unfinished Business. —J. TW. Magoffin, Portage ; R. L. Reed, Wa- 
tertown: L. Il. Warren, Madison. 

On Finance —A. W. Whitcom, Sheboygan Falls; A. J. Cheney, 
Delavan ; E. F. Hobart, Baraboo. 

On Nomination of Editorial Committee.—J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkin- 
son; M. M. Rice, Liberty ; M, Montague, Allen’s Grove; b. A. Bar- 
low, Albion; E. W. Peet, Elkhorn. 

Mr. D. Y. Kilgore read a sensation telegram from the war. 


TnvurspAy AFTERNOON. 
Prof. Carr illustrated the relation between Chemistry and Geology by 
experiments and diagrams. 
By request, Prof. Sill continued his Grammatical discussion, 
Quadratic Equations by B. J. Bristol, of Racine. 
Mathematical Geography, illustrated by diagrams, and the gyroscope, 
by Supt J. L Pickard. 
EveNine. 
Musie by Choir. 
Address by Prof. Blaisdell of Beloit College. Subject : “ Arnold as 
a ‘leacher.” 
Fripar, Aug. 1, 9 4a. ™. 
Prayer by Rey. J. B. Pradt. 
On motion, the order of the programme was suspended for the transac- 
tion of business. 
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The committee on Unfinished Business reported that they found for 
the consideration of the Association only the deferred Report of the 
Standing Committee on the School Law. 

A verbal report from the Committee on the School Law, was made by 
Messrs. Pickett and Pradt, and the Committee was continued for the 
ensuing year ; C, If. Allen being appointed to take the place of Mr. Me- 
Mynn, absent in the army. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on the appointment of Editorial Committee for the 
ensuing year would suggest that if said committee is not required by the 
Constitution of the Association, it be hereafter discontinued, and that 
the Rev. J. B. Pradt and Mr. T. D. Coryell, the present Resident and 
Mathematical Editors be continued in their situations during the ensuing 
year. 

The occasion of the suggestion is found in the fact that few of the 
Committee have have ever assisted in an Editorial capacity, while others, 
believing it to be the special business of the Commitee, have been de- 
terred {rom rendering contributions. 

The foregoing report was adopted. 

Rev J.B. Pradt, editor of the Journal of Education, reported as fol- 
lows, the report having been examined and approved by the Editorial 
Commitice: 


Wisconsia Journal of Ldueation in acct. with J. B. Pradt, Resident Editor, for the 
Year ending June 1st, 1862. 


Cr. 
By State Subscription on Vol. VI,.. sccssccccccccccccces wen ae seece cece ga d90 00 
By Individual Subscriptions, ...ccccccecececcsesecce-¢ 110 45 





By Receipts for Advertising,—cash,.... secs ssccccccccs cocctocccccccevcccess 208 OF 
oc 6 63 ss in books, apparatus, &C.,.... ccceccccccccecceee 108 25 








Whole amount, ....c0.cseceesccccccccce scccccccccccs coccceteeesessecs Sax0G. OF 


Dr. 
To Paid for Printing, Vol. Wligsscs :cccsecs case POUT TTC TTP T ROTOR TT TET ET 
6e Postage on State Subscription, ...ccecccccccccsccceseccsesscsece 312 09 
& “ © [Individual Subscriptions, (6 months)...........000. 4 59 
“ ORice TOME, | ..ccdse sce cose) cc Heemeneddencepcecnencaes iesieaenes 75 00 
es Mailing, Stationery, Postage, Exchange, Fuel, &c., 1... ese sere 56 54 
Whole amount, $2,916 65 
DOISRGGs sisce wowadewanne coe ie utees Ce shereccecwccccesceeees pesecese esses COT 


The Finance Committee |aving examined the accounts and vouchers 
of the ‘Treasurer, reported them correct ; whereupon, on motion, the re- 
port was accepted and the account approved, as follows :— 
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Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association in acct. with J. B. Pradt, Treasurer, for the 
Year ending July 29, 1862. 


Aug. 24,1861. By bal. of Cash from last year’s acc’t., .......seeesee esse cess G13 25 
Aug. 3d, 1861. By Membership Fees received this day,........00. .sceeeeee coe 6 00 








Aug. 3d, 1861. By Donation through J. G. McMynn, ........ceceeees con ceeeeee 1 00 
$145 25 

cr. 
Aug. 5d, 1861. To Paid S. If. Peabody, Bill for Printing, &c.,........... cove e815 50 
He 86 “¢ ‘ A. J. Craig, for W. H. Wells’ expenses,.........:.06... 5 50 
a “ sé “ 6 plaka aeain unger e nes 75 
6s 66 “ 6 Hotel Bill for Messrs. Hickok, Welch & Wells,........ 23 00 
oe ee uy C. H. Allen for A. 8. Welch’s expenses,...........44- 33 00 
Whole amount, ..60sicccsses SRpnigloa swag Cape wee nacicrenee mmemieee> $i7 75 
Balance in the Treasury, ............. oe $07 50 





The committee on place of mecting reported Kenosha and Oshkosh. 
On motion, the subject was referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. J. L. Pickard, from the Committee on Honorary Members, re- 
ported the following names : 

W. B. Strong, G. W. Lawrence, W. A. Lawrence, If. N. Comstock, 
Janesville ; Ion. N. Bateman, Illinois; Hon. J. M. Gregory, Michi- 
gan; Prof. J. B. M. Sill, Michigan; Prof. Blaisdell, Beloit ; Dea. W. 
II. Byron, Milwaukee ; Mr. W. B. Rowell, Miss Sarah Marsh, Illinois. 

The persons named were elected Tonorary Members. 

Mr. Craig from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the following : 

Resolved, That this Association gratefully acknowledges the fostering care and good- 
ness of Almighty God, in prospering our efforts during the past year, and in permitting us 
to hold another pleasant and profitable Annual Meeting. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due to the citizens of Janesville for the gener- 
ous hospitality extended to the lady members of our Association ; to the members of the 
committee of reception for their kind attentions, and unwearied efforts in proviliog for 
the wants of all, and to the various Rail Road and Steam Boat companies for liberally 
granting free return passes to our members. 

Resolved, That we specially acknowledge the valuable service rendered us by Hon, J. 
M. Gregory, State Superintendent of Michigan; N. Bateman, State Superintendent of 
Illinois ; and Prof. Blaisdelt of Beloit College ; and we commend to the careful considera- 
tion of every member of our Association, the important and interesting truths and prin- 
ciples, so clearly and ably presented in the Lectures of those faithful and zealous friends 
of education. 

Resolved, That the labors of Prof. Sill of the Michigan State Normal School added 
greatly to the interest of our daily sessions, and we trust will awaken an increased inter- 
est in the study of English Grammar. 

Resolved, That while we regret the absence from this Annual Mecting of many of our 
most valued members, we are proud to recoguize and acknowledge their patrio'ism and 
self-sacrificing devoticn to their country, and we send to-day from swelling hearts our 
meed of sympathy and approbation to Major McMynn, Captain Conatty and the many 
others who have gone out from us, and have proved by gallant deeds upon the battle 
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field that teachers of Wisconsin are faithful to the Constitution, the Union, to Liberty 
and Truth. 

On motion, the foregoing resolutions were accepted and adopted. 

On motion, the following resolution, presented in behalf of the County 
Superintendents, was accepted and ordered to be entered in the Journal. 

The County Superintendents of the State of Wisconsin, at their Pri- 
mary Convention at Janesville, on the 31st day of July, 1862, su! mit the 
following : 

Resolved, That we recognize in J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the gentleman, the scholar, andthe warm advocate of scientific and educational advance- 
ment. That he has ever manifested a willingness to advise and assist us in the discharge 
of our official duties, thus making himself eminently useful to us and to the State. 

Resolved, That in consideration of the same, and of his personal kindness, and the 
frank and open manner in which he has heard and decided all points to which we have 
had occasion to call his attention, we tender him our thanks. 

The committee on Nomination of Officers for the ensuing year report- 
ed, when, on ballot, the following were elected : 

President—S. U. Peabody, of Fond du Lac. 

Vice Presidents—N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; Miss Ada F. Pearson, 
Janesville ; Mrs. H. §. Zoller, Racine. 

Secretary—S. T. Lockwood, Janesville. 

Treasurer--Rev. J. B. Pradt, Madison. 

Counselors--A. J. Cheney, Delavan; J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkinson ; 
B. A. Barlow, Albion; S. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh. 

A vacancy was left in the list of Counselors, which the President and 
Secretary were authorized to fill before the next meeting. 

On motion, the Association voted to adjourn at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Macalister, of Milwaukee, discussed the subject of composition 
in schools. 

Mr. Kilgore, of Evansville, read from a New York paper a series of 
resolutions upon the war, and moved their adoption by the Association. 
After 2 somewhat warm discussion upon the pertinency of the resolu- 
tions to the occasion, they were laid on the table. 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the President pronounced 
his valedictory, the Doxology was sung, and the Association stood ad- 


journed. 
JONATHAN FORD, President. 


S. II. Pganopy, Seeretury. 





Said Sir Walter Scott, when on his dying bed, “Read tome!” Out 


of what book ?”? said Mr. Lockhart. ‘Need you ask? there is but exe, 
said Scott ;—alluding to the Bible. 
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DOES IT PAY TO EDUCATE? 
[concLUDED. | 


Tlistory is said to be a mirror, which, while revealing the past, also 
reflects the future ; and from an examination of a few facts, the sequel 
will be apparent. The American people may be divided into four classes, 
the uneducated, those educated in Common Schools, those in Academies 
and Union or Iligh Schoois, and those in Colleges and Universities. The 
first class is not numerous, at least in the Northern States; the cba 
has its millions, the third, its hundreds of thousands, and the fourth 
class has its few thousands. Of the sixty-seven thousand categ gradu- 

es, two thirds are now living ; and on these must we mainly depend, 
for whatever advancement we may as a nation make, in every depart- 
ment of knowledge and improvement. Four-fifths of the people of the 
United States, never held office of any kind; as to the remaining fifth, 
three-fourths of the most responsible and lucrative offices, are held by 
those having received a Collegiate education ; and two-thirds of the re- 
maining ollices, by men somewhat liberally educated. 

The leading minds of the Reformation ; the translators of the Bible ; 
the founders and leaders of Religious denominations ; our poets and his- 
torians, were nearly all, men of eminent education. Who but James 
Otis breathed into we American colonies the spirit of liberty ; and the 
two whom the British Crown re‘used to pardon, and offered twenty-five 
hundred dollars cil vie their arrest, were as eminent in scholarship as 
they were distinguished as individuals and patr sot ts. Of the fifty 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, four were eelf tancht 
at Common Schools, twenty-one at Academies, and twenty five of Col- 
legiate education ; and more than three-fourths of the talent and influ- 
ence of that time-honored me emanated from the latter class. Of 
the committee appointed to draft the Declaration, two were se'l-taught, 
and three at College ; and the pee of it was one of the threc. 

The one whom Jeiferson called the Colossus in debate, during the 








Revolution and the Congress preceding, was a profound s¢ 





did more to get Washington appointed Commander-in-Chi ito bring 





about the Iadependence and Union of the States, than any other man; 
and he gave to the world a son, and to our country a President of far 
greater erudition, than any other man that has ever gr: 





dential Chair, Of the fifty-six who signed the Declaration, two were 
afterwards Presidents of Colleges ; three Secretary of State ; thice were 
ucated 


men, did we find our Trambulls and Warrens ; our pure minded and 


Vice Presidents and two Presidents. Where but among our cd 
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eminently patriotic Jays, and Marshalls, and Ilamiltons, and Hales? 
Of the twenty-seven Ministers our Government has sent to France, twen- 
ty-three received a Collegiate education ; twelve of the sixteen Vice 
Presidents were graduates of College, and ten of our Presidents. Of 
the Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Secretaries of State of the United 
States, fifty of the sixty-two were educated men. Forty-two of the fifty 
United States Senators of Connecticut, received a Collegiate education ; 
and that small State has given to the country one-twel!th of all our edu- 
cated men ; and they are now found in every State and Territory of our 
land. ‘I'wenty-six of the thirty United States Senators of Massachu- 
setts, were graduates of College ; and that Commonwealth has educated 
one-fourth of all the College graduates of our country. Those who have 
wen the title of Orators from 1771 to 1860, number 15 


) 


S. Four were 


printers; of six, the previous history is not known ; twelve were from 
Academies, and one hundred and thirty-six from Colleges. Macauley, 
speaking of the Calendar of Oxford University for the last two hundred 
years, says: © lhe greatest men of Church and State, are firs: in scholar- 
ship; the first in school, are first in their respective spheres in life.” As 
schools ilourish or decline, such will be the ratio of prosperity of any 
community, state or country. As the hands of a clock tell us the hour 
of day, so do schools tell the enterprise and intelligence of 2 people. 
“Tf,” says Combe, “ one-tenth of the attention and labor bestowed on the 
care of horses, were bestowed by the human race on themselves, it would 
save along catalogue of human miseries and crime.”’ Disvontinuing 
schools in any place is to that community much like a man trying to shut 
daylight in his house; the closer he shuts the blinds the darker it is, and 
the folly consists in the experiment. We must pay for education or ig- 
norance ; and the latter costs ten times as much as the former. Crime, 
the monster child of the latter lives in prisons, and jails, and Houses of 
Refuge, and contributes ten fold more to support ovr Courts, than all 
other infleences combined; and these enormous expenses are all paid 
from the public treasury—money which is raised by taxing the people ; 
while civil and religious liberty, and well regulated society ave the legiti- 

ate fruits, we have as a nation enjoyed, through our educational insti- 
tutions ; anc the only tyrant we have to fear is Ignorance. 

In view then of these considerations, may we not justly say of those 
who would seek to close our schools ; embarrass the prosperity of our 
colleges ; or in any wise put an impediment in the way of cducation, 
“they know not what they do ;” for they grasp, unintentionaiiy though 
it may be, at the very vitals of our prosperity and civil liberties. For 
where but among our educated men have we found our purest patriots, 
and wisest statesmen and jurists? Of all who have consecrated their 
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lives, and poured out their heart’s blood, for the honor of their country 
and the maintenance of our civil liberties, fur whom have the people of 
this nation drawn the deepest sigh, or felt the loss most severely? And 
when the lives of our great men shall be correctly written by an impar- 
tial historian, and the names of those who have done most werthily, and 
contributed most to the prosperity and perpetuity of our government 
and to bless mankind, shall shine in letters of light, who can doubt that 
first and foremost on that long roll, (with a few honored exceptions, ) 
will, by univeral consent, be inscribed the names of the EDUCATED MEN 
of our country. 
Burlington, 1862. L. Benepicr. 





VISITING SCHOOLS. 


Parents will walk the streets for hours, to examine fashions, to find 
the cheapest tailor, or to purchase a suit of clothes for the child, by 
which to adorn the body ; but to enter the school-room to see that the 
proper encouragement and aid is given to adorn the mind, is another 
question, and one in which parents generally have not seen anything 
worthy their notice. They are too much engrossed in business, or they 
cannot understand what is right or wrong. The child is already further 
advanced than his parents, and thus the chapter is commenced and fin- 
ished. 

It never occurs to their minds, that their presence is a great encourage- 
ment, whether they understand the study or not ; they forget that teach- 
ers are encouraged by these visits; that altogether the child is greatly 
benefited, and thus the parent rewarded for the little time spent in school. 
We hope to see a reform in this matter. Parents will soon discover the 
advantage, if they will only make the experiment. It will soon become 
a pleasure. There could be no more pleasant manner for a mother to 
spend an afternoon (and by far more creditable to many of our city moth 
ers, than promenading our fashionable streets two or three afternoons of 
the week, merely to see and be seen.) Let your children see by the in- 
terest you take in education, that it is worth striving for, that they are 
now preparing for future usefulness by developing their reasoning facul- 
ties and cultivating correct and studious habits of life, which for years 
to come will afford them many hours of pleasant reflections, combined 
with the satisfaction it will give them to know that they not only have 
reaped personal advantages, but that in society they are more capable of 
fulfilling their peculiar duties which Providence has placed in their sphere 
of life.—Family and School Room. 
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WE ARE COMING, FATHER ABRAHAM! 


[The following was sung with much effect at the late meeting of the Associ- 
ation at Janesville, except that we make it read six instead of three hundred 
thousand, in accordance with the President’s last call:] 


We are coming, Father Abraham—six hundred thousand more, 
From Mississippi's winding stream, and from New England’s shore; 
We leave our plows and workshops, our wives and children dear, 
With hearts too full for utterance, with but a silent tear; 

We dare not look behind us, but steadily before— 

We are coming, Father Abraham—six hundred thousand more ! 


If you look across the hill-tops that meet the northern sky, 

Long moving lines of rising dust your vision may descry ; 

And now the wind an instant, tears the cloudy veil aside, 

And floats aloft our spangled flag in glory and in pride; 

And bayonets in the sunlight gleam, and bands brave music pour— 
We are coming, Father Abraham—six hundred thousand more! 


If you look all up our valleys, where the growing harvests shine, 
You may see our sturdy firmer boys fast forming into line, 

And children from their mother’s knees, are pulling at the weeds, 
And learning how to reap and sow, against their country’s needs; 
And a farewell group stands weeping at every cottage door ; 

We are coming, Father Abraham—six hundred thousand more! 


You have called us, and we are coming, by Richmond’s bloody tide, 
To lay us down for freedom’s sake, our brothers’ bones beside; 

Or from foul treason’s savage grasp to wrench the murderous blade, 
And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to parade. 

Six hundred thousand Joyal men and true have gone before; 

We are coming, Father Abraham—six hundred thousand more ! 





MUSIC. 


Let us have music, singing, in all our schools. It is pleasant, health- 
ful and ennobling. Let it commence and close every session. Let it ac- 
company calisthenics and gymnastics. And if at any time the pupils 
become listless, or restless, suspend work and sing a song. There is 
nothing like it to “‘ chase heavy hours away.” —Mass. Teacher. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Anthony Trollope, in his new book on America, thus speaks of our 
school girls :—‘I do not know any contrast that would be more surpris- 
ing to an Englishman, up to that moment ignorant of the matter, than 
that which he would find by visiting, first of all, a free school in Lon- 
don, and then a free school in New York. The female pupil at a free 
school in London, as a rule, is either a ragged pauper or a charity girl ; 
if not degraded, at least stigmatized by the badges and dress of the 
charity. We Englishmen know well the type of each, and have a fairly 
correct idea of the amount of education which is imparted to them. We 
see the result afterwards when the same girls become our servants, and 
the wives of our grooms and porters. The female pupil ata free school in 
New York is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is dressed with the 
utmost decency. She is perfectly cleanly. In speaking to her you cannot 
in any degree guess whether her father has a dollar a day or three thousand 
dollars a year. Nor will you be enabled to guess by the manner in which 
her associates treat her. As regards her own manner to you, it is al- 
ways the same as though her father were, in all respects, your equal.” 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION FOR ALL MEN. 


The Gospel is a common school Gospel, Christ came as an educator. 
He came to strike through the narrow and opaque human mind with that 
intelligence which should carry, not simply knowledge of figures and 
letters, but the capacity to know whatever it was necessary that men 
should know. Tis mission, then, was to the million; for then, as now, 
the million were made up of the ignorant. Men have always been crude 
and unameliorated in the mass. The have lived chiefly among the lower 
notions. In regard to all but one ina million since the world began, it 
is true that they have been but little better than mere intelligent ani- 
mals. It was time that some one should look after these ; for they were 
the most neglected and uncared for of any class of people on the face of 
the earth.—H. W. Beecher. 





EpucaTion or Cuttpren.—I hold that the state has a right to com- 
pel parents to take advantage of the means of educating their children. 
If it can punish them for crime, it should have the power of preventing 
them from committing it, by giving them the habits and the education 
that are the surest safeguards.—Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
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MATOEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 
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Solution of Problem 47.—Deseribe a circle and denote its radius by R. 
From the center of this circle draw lines to the circumference dividing 
the circle into three equal sectors, each of which will contain 120 de- 
grees. Within one of these sectors describe a circle and let its radius 
he represented by x Then the distance of the center of the smaller cir- 
cle from that of the larger will be represented by R—«x. Hencel : sin 








(120°-+-2)::R—a:2 .*. x=(R—z) sin 60° oF = sin 60°. But 
“Sa 
; ; , 3 
sin 60° = yI—} =} 73 6" = 3 73. Hence a= ys —p 
: : ? a4 "fe ’ +73 
(24/8—3). Generally if a = half is number of degrees in ah sector 
_ sina 
~~ 14 sina L. CAMPBELL. 


Solution of Problem 49.—According to Herschel, the length of the 
solar year is 365d-5h-48m-49.7 sec., or 365,25224d. The ordinary 
civil year is 465d, to which we add 97d. in 400 years ; which is equal to 
31. of a day in one year, (,55 = ,2425). Therefore the average length 
of a civil year is 365,2425d. 365,2425d—365,24224d=,00026d = yearly 
difference. ,00026d x 2000=,52d.,12h.,48sec., = difference in 2000 years. 
The 4000th year should not be a leap year. C. E. Spryvey. 

Oconomowoc, 


e+ f2?—9 


— =; Freee) 





Solution of Problem 50.—1. (: y *=a2. Multiply numer- 


ator and denominator of lst member by numerator and we have: 
Dy (ee iae-2 
9 
3. 24 1PM. a—2 
3 

4, yx°—9=27—6 

5. a’—9=—4e°—247 +36. 

6. 3c°—24e—= — 45. 

7. w—8r= —15. 

8. 2#’—8r+16=1. 

9. g—4—=+1, 
10. *=5 or 3.—Ans. C. E. Spinney. 


Oconomowoc. 


egepenvary 37 
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Solution of Problem 51.—From the conditions, the yearly increase of 
the population will be ,'; of the whole — ;1; of the whole, which= ;}, of 
the whole, or the annual increase will be 1 person to every 180, hence 
{eo Will represent the ratio of the annual increase. Assume P=to the 
present population and Y=to the number of years necessary to double 
the same: 

Then P( iy U=2P> or (i)!=2 

180 180 
ia) 


Taking logarithms, y log. (a0 =log. 2. Or by division 


2 
yo —l0e-2 80103 _ 1951164 oF 125 years 42 days, Ans. 


Jog, (181) 1002406 
180 
Loganville, Sauk Co., Wis. 


D. B. Wunsorr. 


Problem 54.—Three brothers whose residences are at the vertices of 
a triangular area, the sides of which are severally 10, 11, and 12 chains, 
wish to dig a well which shall be at the same distance from the resi- 
dences of each. Determine the point for the well and its distance from 
their residences. 
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ELECTION OF DISTRICT CLERKS. 


Those districts which were organized previous to 1858, will elect their 
Clerks at the annual meeting on the fourth Monday of this month. Im- 
portant duties devolve upon the Clerks, and great care should be exercised 
in selecting men who are interested in school matters and who will carry 
out the views of the electors. 

Difficulties have arisen in many districts in consequence of a difference 
of opinion among the members of the District Board in reference to the 
teachers to be employed and the policy to be adopted in the organization 
and government of the school. These difficulties might have been avoid- 
ed in most cases, by the exercise of a little judgment and care on the 
part of the electors in selecting those who are to act as agents of the 
District. 

Though the signature of the Director or Treasurer is necessary to le- 
galize a contract with a teacher, the duty of selecting and hiring one de- 
volves upon the Clerk, and he should not only be qualified by education 
and experience (aided by the certificate of the County Superintendent) 
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to select the persons best fitted to meet the requirements of the district, 
but should be interested in maintaing a good school, either on account of 
having children of his own to educate, or because of an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the value of education to the community and the State. 

The records of the District are to be kept by the Clerk, and all orders 
upon the Treasurer are to be drawn by him, and much depends upon his 
faithfulness and efficiency in performing these duties. 

Asa person appointed to fill a vacancy holds his office only till the 
annual meeting succeeding his appointment, in those districts in which 
vacancies have occurred since the last annual meeting, elections must be 
held to fill the offices for the balance of the unexpired terms. 


TO THE COUNTY SUPERINENDTENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


Gentlemen: By section 6, of chapter 176, General Laws of 1862, es- 
tablishing a system of Graded Certificates, it is made the duty of the 
County Superintendent of each county “to establish, under the advice 
and direction of the State Superintendent, the standard of attainment 
in each brach of study, which must be reached by each applicant before 
receiving a certificate of either grade, and the standard so established 
shall be uniform for the county.” 

Before advising in this matter, I desired to consult with you, and for 
that purpose called the general convention at Janesville. It afforded me 
much encouragement to meet so many there, Those present represented 
more than half the counties and three-fourths of all the schools of the 
State. The results reached by the deliberations of that convention may 
be safely assumed as the basis of advice. In my recommendations I 
shall but embody the wishes of all present at Janesville. It was 
agreed that uniformity of examination is desirable so far as practicable ; 
that beyond a minimum limit it is impracticable to demand it. 

It was further agreed that the minimum number of questions upon 
each branch of study should be ten. That the written answers to these 
questions should be correct both in form and fact. (Correctness of form 
implies as I understand it, a proper enunciation of the principle, 
without extending to orthographical execution. Errors in that direc- 
tion will be noted under the head of orthography.) That no certificate 
of the third grade should under any circumstances be granted to an ap- 
plicant who does not answer correctly, at least fifty per cent. of the 
questions presented in each branch. That the minimum for a second grade 
certificate, should be sixty per cent., and for a third grade certificate, 
seventy per cent. It will be noticed that only the minimum limit is 
agreed upon. It was fixed so low that all who are worthy a certificate 
could reach it. Each Superintendent will use his discretion in fixing 
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the standard for his own county, at or above the minimum agreed upon. 
The number of questions proposed will also be fixed by each Superin- 
tendent at or above the number fixed as the minimum. Whenever a 
doubt exists as to the correctness of any particular answer it should be 
settled by oral examination. The minimum must be reached in each 
branch, and no allowance made for deficiency in one by extra qualifica- 
tions in others. In other words, there should be no averaging of results. 
Upon these points the Convention was unanimous. I would therefore 
urge upon all the adoption of these general principles, that there may be 
a perfect understanding one with another. 

If to any the minimum should appear too high for certain localities or 
single districts, it is sufficient to say, that the law allows limited certifi- 
cates for special districts. I can not urge too earnestly the exercise of 
great caution in granting such limited certificates. They should be 
granted only in extreme cases and when an absolute necessity exists. The 
efficiency of our schools can never be increased when an indiscriminate 
use of limited certificates is allowed. Teachers, who can obtain them 
will not improve themselves, and may often stand in the way of better 
applicants. The Superintendent should be thoroughly convinced that 
no well qualified teacher can be secured before he places over any district 
one poorly fitted. School officers are indifferent enough to the interests 
of their schools, without any special bounty being conferred upon such 
indifference. Give to such officers the promise of a teacher who is not 
fully qualified, and their carelessness increases, and schools suffer beyond 
all estimate. 

In some few instances during the spring examination, persons have ob- 
tained knowledge of questions which they would be required to answer, 
and have prepared themselves specially upon those questions. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such dishonesty, Superintendents will be cautious 
and keep their questions entirely to themselves until examination, and 
then furnish them on?y to persons who are actually expecting to teach in 
the county for which the examination is held. When a reasonable sus- 
picion exists as to designs of applicants, special questions will be pre- 
sented. This should be done at any rate, when the applicant has been 
examined in any other county. This advice will I am sure apply only to 
avery sew cases, and let me encourage trust rather than suspicion, though 
I thus speak. 

As to the character of questions to be used, I can only refer you to the 
advice I gave you previous to the spring exominations. Be a little more 
thorough than then, but do not rise too fust. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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EDITORIAL MISGRELLANY. 
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THE ASSOCIATION. 


The attendance was very large, amounting we understand to about 350 teach- 
ers. Of these a large proportion were ladies. The war, harvest, and the dis- 
crimination in favor of the ladies on the score of entertainment, explain the pau- 
city of gentlemen. But for the presence of the County Superintendents, both 
the male side of the house and the receipts of the treasury would have been 
quite slim. The proceedings are published in this number. 

The exercises were of an interesting and profitable character—though not 
quite as well adapted some of them, to the immediate practical wants of the bulk 
of the teachers, as they might have been, However, lecturers have their own 
reputation to sustaiu, aud then there is some advantage in making it apparent to 
some people that there is something yet for them tolearn. Everything passed 
off smoothly and pleasantly, except a little war excitement, and that found vent 
in the very hearty endorsement of some strong resolutions, after the Association 
had adjourned as such. We do not think the Association need have felt any 
great timidity in speaking out at this crisis. If the resolutions offered were too 
strong, it was easy to soften them. The truth was, that from the shortening ot 
the session, no time was found for the transaction of any miscellaneous business 
whatever, except in a hurry—a defect that will be provided against next time no 
doubt. The expenditures also much exceeded the receipts, which will require 
more dependence next year upon home production. One more criticism: there 
are so many teachers who would have something to say if they had a chance, 
that it is likely to excite a little jealousy and dissatisfaction if the same persons 
are called upon repeatedly, and successive years, unless there is such a pre-emi- 
nent and acknowledged superiority as to make it peculiarly fitting. On the 
whole, the session was extremely pleasant, and the arrangements very credit- 
able to those who had them in charge. 


We advert to a portion of the exercises of the week, but have not space at 
at present to notice all: 
THE ADDRESSES BY TION. MESSRS. BATEMAN AND GREGORY. 


The former of these was the Opening Address, on Tuesday evening; the latter 
was delivered on Wednesday evening. Without attempting any synopsis of 
these masterly efforts, we may say that both were broad and comprehensive 
presentations of the great theme of public education—its imporiance—its neces- 
sity. Mr. Bateman’s address dwelt more upon the public, national aspects of 
subject; Mr. Gregory’s pursued it farther in its individual, interior bearings. To- 
gether, they quite thoroughly exhausted the subject, and both efforts were worthy 
of the flourishing States of which these gentlemen are the able educational heads. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr, Ford’s Address is published in this number, and speaks for itself. We 
need only say that it is characteristic of the straightforward, business like traits 
of the man, and contains many solid truths. 


SUPT. PICKARD—HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Pickard’s Essay was a timely defence of our Hizher Schools, and will do 


good service in counteracting the efforts of penurious, selfish parties against them. 
As we hope to publish the Essay in full, we will not attempt a synopsis. 


PROF. SILL—GRAMMAR. 


We were not able to listen to all the details of Prof. Sill’s views of English 
Grammar, but gathered the main drift of his remarks. He proposes to clear 
away what may be called the rubbish of the subject, and simplify, in a more log- 
ical order, what remains, For instance, the English verb he maintains, and we 
think correctly, has no mode; that is no modifications of its form, as in Latin and 
some other languages, to express uhe idea of the verb in indirect or collateral 
senses. Strictly speaking, we use the verb proper only to declare, to interro- 
gate, or to command. Hence sentences may be declarative, interrogative or im- 
perative ; but the verb remains unchanged in form; as, ind., ye go; int. go ye? 
imp., go ye. The illustration can be given only in the second person, because 
the imperative is used only in that person. 

But what becomes of the “potential mode?” This term is awkwardly and 
unphilosophically made to denote many things besides potentiality; I can, isa 
verb expressive of potentiality; Imay, denotes contingency—possibility ; I must, 
obligation, &c. And these and many other words commonly called “ auxiliary 
verbs” are really principal verbs—or simply they are verbs; for in our language 
averb is a verb and nothing else, a single word and nothing more, while the 
language is eminently rich, in that peculiar cless of verbs which express incom- 
plete ideas, and require modifying words to finish the sense. I am, denotes ab- 
stract or unlimited existence; I can, unlimited power; I will, unmodified voli- 
tion, and so on, though none of these can be predicated except of Deity. But to 
say that go, in the sentence “I must go,’’ is a verb in the potential mode, and 
that in the sentence ‘I will go,” it is in the indicative mode, is untenable—a 
distinction without a difference. In both cases “ go”’ is an infinitive, limiting the 
real verbs of the two sentences—must and will. Such was the doctrine endorsed 
by Prof. Sill, and having the authority, as he remarked, of some of our more re- 
cent and more philosophical writers on the language. 

But may we not go farther, and principally dispense with tense also? In the 
sentences—I love him, and I loved him, or, I see him, and I saw him, there is the 
difference of past and present, and a difference in the form of the verb. But 
when we have said this, have we not stated all the tenses that pertain to Eng- 
lish verbs, and all the modifications that our verbs undergo, to express tense? 
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What is called the perfect tense may be disposed of by considering the “sign” 
have, as the principal verb, and the participle by which it is modified simply as 
a modifier. I have, expresses the relation of possession; but, like the declara- 
tions I am, I can, &c., it must be modified, to express complete sense, as, I have 
money, I have sorrow. Nor is the case altered, if the delaration is modified by a 
participle, or a participle and noun, as, I have seen, or, I have seen a lion; i. e&, 
the fact of sight in the past pertains to me; or, the fact of the sight of that ani- 
mal pertains tome. The same mode of treatment disposes of the pluperfect or 
past perfect tense, and the future tenses; also, of the passive voice. I will go, 
means I will to go, the verb being modified by the infinitive go. Iam here, de- 
notes the fact of existence, modified by place; I am tired denotes the 
fact of existence modified by the condition of fatigue, In one case an ad- 
verb, in the other a participle is the modifier. It results that our verb is a very 
simple thing—can scarcely be considered subject to any inflections; and that 
the whole matter of “ conjugation,” so called, is principally a waste of time and 
paper. The following short iable exhibits all the modifications that a regular 
verb, simple and proper, undergoes: 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Present Participle. Past Participle. Infinitive. 


ist per. love. loved ; loving ; (same (Always same as 
2d ‘ lovest; lovedst ; aspast pres, tense, Ist 
3d “* loves. tense.) vers.) 


We have not space at this time to follow the Professor in his remarks about 
case. Case—casus, (a falling, declination,) certainly does not belong to the 
English noun, as it does tothe Latin, &e. To say that case means condition, is 
begging the question. I and me are not different “cases” or inflections, but dif- 
ferent words. His and him, and whose and whom are inflections of he and who. 
To pronouns then, in part, pertain inflections or cases; but not to nouns. The 
matter of the possessive form of nouns we pass over, for the present. 

But says the old fashioned teacher, these are radical and sweeping views ; they 
conflict with the established laws of the language. So did the re-assertion of 
Galileo conflict with the established laws of the Ptolemaic system; so did the 
discovery and study of the Sanskrit conflict with the old notions about the his- 
tory and derivation of languages. We are not aware who claims to have first 
presented any of these new doctrines in English Grammar, but they seem to be 
deducible by any one that thinks for himself. We have very likely not said 
what Prof. Sill said, and as he said it, and do not hold him responsible for our 
own remarks. If any one is disposed to question his views, he can take care of 
himself. The subject is worth farther examination, and claims the attention of 
those who would get through all the envelopments and swaddling-clothes of 
English Grammar, and see it in its real simplicity. It has worn the cumbrous 
and unnecessary forms of Latin Grammar long enough, and they are as much out 
of place as the Roman toga would be upon the shoulders of our republican citi- 
zens of the nineteenth century. 
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Prof. Sixt also presented some useful hints in regard to Sentential Analysis, 
which we must pass over for the present. 


PROF. CARR.—THE CHEMISTRY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The Professor’s Lecture on this subject was amply illustrated by simple and 
beautiful experiments, with the simplest of aparatus, and in our judgment was 
an admirable instance of adaptation. It was not beyond the comprehension of 
the bulk of the audience, nor did it propose anything not practicable by any in- 
genious, intelligent teacher. At the same time his language was chaste, and 
when ever the subject admitted, even eloquent. His second Lecture, on the 
supposed chemical processes by which the earth was brought to its present con- 
dition, was a very interesting presentation of the prevailing theory on that s1b- 
ject. However, science is what we know, and not what we conjecture; and we 
rather think philosophers do not know what took place an indefinite number of 
millions of ages ago, nor exactly how it took place. On this point we are not 
orthodox, and so let it pass. This lecture also was illustrated by various experi- 
ments which exhibited many facts in chemical science, if they did not prove the 
theory laid down. 

PROF. BLAISDELL—“ ARNOLD AS A TEACHER.” 


Mr. Blaisdell’s tribute to the great teacher of the age, was the product of a 
genial and cultivated scholar, and most creditable to the speaker. The points 
made were: That Dr. Arnold gained and exercised his great power aad influence 
as an educator, by his personality, by infusing himself—his own spirit, energy and 
goodness into his pupils; that his most distinguishing trait, simply as a teacher, 
was thoroughness, as might have been expected from his downright whole souled 
nature; and that the great secret of his success and influence, of the lasting hold 
which he obtained upon those under him, was his genuine abounding affection 
for his pupils. The address was decidedly one of the best things of the session, 
though perhaps not peculiarly attractive to a miscellaneous audience. 


MR. PEABODY—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Peabody’s exercise was note-worthy in two respects: as demonstrating 
that Mathematics has a more direct bearing upon science and matters of practi- 
cal concernment than is generally supposed, and that the teacher of natural sci- 
ence has performed his work but imperfectly, if he rests with the presentation of 
the theories of the books, and does not enter into an exhibition of the real facts, 
and the solution of practical problems, These positions were well illustrated, 
and the speaker evinced something more than the ordinary proficiency of stu- 
dents and teachers in this branch. 





CONVENTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The Primary Meeting of the County Superintendents was tolerably well at- 
tended, thirty-one out of the filty-nine being present. Most of those absent are 
in the more northern parts of the State, and remoteness and small salaries proba- 
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bly explain in some measure their non-appearance. Several however failed to 
appear, who reside at no great distance from the place of meeting. The pro- 
portionate attendance was not as large as that at the first convention of the same 
kind in Pennsylvania, (at which we happened to be present, ) but in point of in- 
telligence and apparent fitness for the office, a comparison wotld be favorable to 
our State. Indeed it must be deemed fortunate that in so many instances the 
incumbents were elected on the ground of fitness rather than of political opinion 
or availability. There are doubtless some of the number who are not doing much 
good, or helping to recommend the system. But they will either resign or be 
removed; orat the worst be left on the shelf at a new election. 

The business of the Convention was well arranged and passed off very smooth- 
ly. The first subject discussed was the 


STANDARD OF QUALIFICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES. 


The prevailing opinion seemed to be that 60, 75 and 90 per cent. of the ques- 
tions should be correctly answered, to entitle applicants to receive respectively 
Certificates of the Third, Second and First grades. This opinion was based on 
the supposition that ten questions only on each subject are submitted for answer 
(in the written examinations) and that these questions should be somewhat of 
an advancement upon the several grades of those used in the spring examina- 
tions. The State Superintendent expressed the belief that 60, 70 and 80 per 
cent. would be a judicious rule, remarking that some margin must be left and 
some stimulus provided for future improvement. 

A year or two hence, the standard may very appropriately be raised again. It 
should be noted also, that as the grade of the certificate rises, the number of 
subjects upon which the applicant is examined is increased, and the questions 
proposed made more difficult. 

The plan of granting “ district licenses,’ 


’ 


or what may be called certificates of 
the Fourth Grade, did not seem to be held in high estimation. The provision 
for this grade was an amendment to the law, made at the close of the session, 
last winter, at the instance of F. W. Horn, Supt. of Ozaukee county. In our own 
judgment this feature makes the system more flexible and complete, and adapts 
it better to the present exigencies of the schools. Precisely the same measure 
was found necessary, and was adopted in Pennsylvania several years ago. It 
may be urged that if in any quarter applicants cannot pass an examination for a 
third grade certificate, it is better that the schools be closed, until those who pro- 
pose to teach become better qualified, or until better teachers can be found else- 
where. To this it may be replied, that law and public sentiment require the 
schools to be kept open; that while in the older parts of the State, where the 
population is dense, and where wealth and educational facilities comparatively 
abound, there is no need, except in rare instances, of a resort to the district li- 
cense, in other parts, very many of the schools must be taught at present, if 
taught at all, by teachers of very limited qualifications. To close the schools, 
perhaps in entire towns, would we think be a hazardous experiment. It is by no 
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means certain that either teachers or people would set themselves to work to 
come up to the standard, and in the mean time the children are growing up in 
entire ignorance. To grant a certificate however for a single term and a single 
district, is a direct stimulus, both to the teacher to improve, and to the people to 
provide the meang to employ a teacher with better qualifications in the future. 
It is of course to be understood that this plan should not be resorted to, when 
teachers of better qualifications may be procured. 

Again, we think it not improbable that if the provision for this lowest form 
of certificate had been generally known and acted upon, in the first examina- 
tions, it might in many instances more appropriately have been given, than a 
certificate of the third grade, good for one year. True the Superintendent may 
require re-examinations this autumn; but this if done, is of itself an admission 
that the lower certificates heretofore given ought not to have been good for more 
than a single term. 

The truth is, the whole matter of Teachers’ Certificates thus far provided for, 
is to be looked upon as temporary, and adapted only to the present transitional 
state of things. These certificates are not evidences of professional standing. 
We have no provision yet for the recognition of the profession of teaching, or for 
admission into the profession, of those who are entitled to rank as professional 
teachers. To that we ought soon to come; and then all persons allowed to 
teach, on the strength of temvorary certificates, whether granted for three months, 
one year or two years, should be regarded merely as licentiates, probationers, 
who are allowed to teach, only because it is impracticable to get along as yet 
without such teachers, while the most vigorous efforts should be made to increase 
the number of well-furnished professional teachers, and to diminish the number 
and elevate the grades of temporary teachers. 


P. S. Since writing the above, we find that the State Superintendent has 
prepared some suggestions upon the subject which are less favorable to the utility 
of the district license than our own views; each County Superintendent how- 
ever can best judge, after a thorough consideration of the matter, what is best 
suited to the existing state of things in his own jurisdiction. There is a wide 
difference between Wood and Walworth—Rock and Portage. It will also be 
seen that the minimnm per cent. fixed upon was 50, 60 and 70. 


SCHOOL VISITATION. 


The remarks made by the various Superintendents showed that while there 
was not wanting an intelligent appreciation of the work to be done in this re- 
spect, there was no very uniform view taken of it, or of the best mode of ac- 
complishing it. We should judge that if the State Superintendent were to issue 
some suggestive directions, they would be cheerfully followed; and by gathering 
together the results of observations made, in a statistical form, much useful light 
might be thrown upon the actual condition and wants of the schools. To this 
end however, there should also be a thorough town visitation, by a town officer, 
who should report to the County Superintendent. 
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HON. MR. GREGORY.—GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Mr, Gregory’s brief Address on this subject occupied the last portion of the 
session of the Convention of County Superintendents, and took the place, by re- 
quest of the Convention, of a discussion of the subject previously announced. 
It was a beautiful and philosophical exposition of the wants and development of 
the mind of the pupil-child during the several school-stages, as well as a delinea- 
tion of the different grades of schools and courses of study which make up a 
complete school curriculum. The speaker therefore designated four grades of 
schools, the Primary, the Intermediate or Transitional, the Grammar and the 
High School, as corresponding to four stages of mental need and development in 
school-life. 


During the first period the great object is to awaken and direct the perceptive 
faculties, through the media of the senses; it is pre-eminently the period of 
orai teaching and object lessons, in which last may be included the forms of 
words and of letters and other written characters. In the next grade the child 
begins his acquaintance with written knowledge, by means of books, and the 
especial object of this period is to teach the pupil how to study—how to learn, 
while oral and object teaching are still much used. In the third or Grammar 
School period, while the exercises of the preceding period are to some exe 
tent continued, the ordinary common-school branches are chiefly pursued—as 
arithmetic, geography and grammar, and everything is carried out—or should be, 
—into practical exercises; as solutions on the slate, map-drawing and composi- 
tion. The pupil is now expected to learn his lessons independently for the most 
part; the recitations are still by questions and answers, but carried beyond the 
questions and words of the book. Topical recitation may be begun, but cannot 
be carried far. In the last or High School Grade, which includes all academical 
and collegiate courses of study, the pupil becomes the student, and is engaged in 
the more advanced branches. He masters the power of independent scientific 
investigation, of continuous thought and of adequate expression, and is able at 
length to appear as teacher or lecturer himself; to rehearse and communicate his 
knowledge on any topic, in his own language, and in an orderly logical manner. 
This prepares him for the business of life; for acquiring and practising his pro- 
fession. At least this is the high end to be aimed at, if not always reached. 

The above is a meagre outline only, in which we have given in the main we 
believe the thought, but probably not much of the language of the speaker. 


It is to be regretted that time did not allow some discussion as to the practi- 
cability of making some approximation toward gradation in our common country 
schools. If it is not done in towns and large villages, it must be from sheer 
apathy and neglect; but we are strong in the faith that it can be carried farther 
than this, by means of the town-district system, and through the policy of en- 
larging the local districts and the school houses—and by keeping the smaller ju- 
veniles at home where they belong. 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 


It will be seen by the items following, that much attention is being paid to the 
wants of teachers. Several other schools besides those mentioned below have a 
Teachers’ Class or Normal Department; among them Albion and Milton Acade- 
mies, Platteville Academy, Allen’s Grove Academy, “ec. 

Mapison NorMAt AND Hiau Scuoou.—The second term opens Tuesday, Sept. 
23d. The principal difficulty in the way of filling up this School, as a Teacher's 
Seminary, isthe rather high price of board in the city. However, boarding 
places at moderate rates have been secured for a considerable number, and many 
ceachers have already made applications. We hope this enterprise may in some 
vay grow into a permanent Normal School. (See advertisement. ) 


EVANSVILLE SeMINARY.—It will be seen hy the Advertisement of this School, 
that especial prominence is to be given to the Normal Department, to meet the 
necessities of the times and of teachers. Many of our best schools are working 
in this direction, This Seminary has a large attendance of pupil-teachers. 


Horicon Uston Scuoon,—As many of our readers are interested in the excel- 
lent school at Horicon, having had students there, or are intending to send their 
children to that institution at some future time, we state that the next term com- 
mences on Monday, August 25th. 

Mr. Pickett, the Principal, is justly regarded as one of the best teachers in the 
State, and under his able supervision and management the school already ranks 
among the first of its kind in the country. Not only are allthe branches usually 
taught in High Schools and Academies, pursued there, but particular attention 
and advantages are afforded those who desire to qualify themselves for the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

Until the people of this village awake from theit gross neglect of duty and 
furnish the rising generation with suitable educational advantages, such as the 
age demands and the times warrant, we advise parents in this vicinity to patro- 
nize the school of Mr. Pickett.—Hartford Home League. 

Marquette Country Normau Scuoot.—This school commences its Fall term, 
at Montello, on Mouday, Sept. 1st, under the supervision and instruction of Rob- 
ert Baker, of Oxford, and will continue ten weeks.—Zzpress. 

Norma Instirute.—The Marquette County Teachers’ Institute will com- 
mence a two weeks’ session, at Montello, on Tuesday. Sept. 16th, under the di- 
rections and instructions of Prof. Allen, of Madison. Mr. Hood, County Super- 
intendent, and R. Baker, will be present, and assist in conducting the Institute. 
Teachers can get boarded in town at reasonable prices.—Jb. 

It will be seen from the above items, that the School and Institute will be held 
together. We bespeak a large attendance and profitable time. 


Brunson Institute, (Adams Co). This Institution also will have a Teachers’ 
Class, during the Fall Term, commencing Sept. 3. ,Mr. Fay, the Co. Supt, will 
assist the Principal, Mr. Yocum, in the instruction of the class, 
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GALESVILLE, (Trempealeau Co.)—Says the Transcript of the Teacher here:— 
‘¢ Miss Bunn well deserves the reputation of being a first class teacher. She ap- 
pears to comprehend the magnitude of her avocation—the moulding of the com- 
mon mind; for it is the common school that shapes the destiny of our nation.” 


Hupsoy.—Says the Times: ‘' Miss Charlotte Mann, who for the past year has 
been engaged in one of the Second Ward schools as teacher, ard for the term 
just closed as Principal of all the schools, is really a model teacher. She not 
only teaches her scholars, but she educates them. Her teaching comprehends all 
that series of instruction and discipline which is intended to correct the temper 
and form in youth the manners and habits of well-bred men and women.” 


DELAVAN SEMINARY.—We have the First Annual Catalogue and Circular of 
this School under Rev, Albert S. Nicholson. Itis open to both sexes, and during 
its first year has been quite prosperous. 


Mixnesota.—The Second Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
was to convene at St. Paul, on the 27th of August. The State Superintendency, 
the School Law, Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes will receive attention. 
The State Superintendency is suspended, but an effort is on foot to have the office 
restored, as the Executive head of the State Board of Education. That we think 
is the true plan. The Minnesota Central University has decided to establish a 
Normal Department in connection with that Institution, The Normal School at 
Winona, is still in operation we believe. 


Tru1N018.—The Third Annual Examination for State Teachers’ Certificates took 
place August 6. About forty in all have now received the Diploma. To 
complete our own system, we need to follow the example of Illinois—the first 
State we believe, to make provision for such a certificate, based on a thorough, 
bona fide examination. 


InpIANA NorsaL Scuoot.—The Second Year begins Sept. 1, in a new fine 
building, capable of accommodating six hundred pupils, under J. Baldwin, Prin- 
cipal at Kokoma, Indiana is progressing. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The State Superintendent, Hon. T. H. Burrows, states iu the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, that returns already made for the year ending June 1, 
indicate a slight ‘‘increase in the term of instruction,” some “decrease in the 
salaries of teachers,” and an “increase in the proportion of female teachers em- 
ployed.” These results are better than were expected a year ago. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A larger number of our subscribers have paid in advance for the current vol- 
ume, than on former volumes—for which we are thankful. We gave notice at 
the close of the last volume—in the June number—that we would, according to 
custom, continue to send the Journal to such of our subscribers as did not order 
it discontinued, On looking over the result of this course in the past however, 
we find that it “does not pay.” So many teachers are migratory, and so many 
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post-masters are careless about giving the notice required by law, that we have 
in several instances continued to send the Journal for months, or an entire year, 
to persons who had gone to parts unknown. In this number we send bills to 
such old subscribers as have not forwarded their subscriptions for Vol. VII, and to 
some who are indebted for Vol. VI also; and if by the close of the present 
month—September—we do not hear from them, we shall probably deem it pru- 
dent to drop some names from the list. It is useless to pay the printer for copies 
to send to non-paying subscribers, of whom we may learn, now of one, that ‘‘ he 
has gone to the war;” and now of another, that “she is married and gone away.” 
Our remarks do not apply at all to new subscribers, whose names have been taken 
by County Superintendents, and who are to pay them, on getting their wages 
for the summer term. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


It has been intimated that the teachers of the State have been backward in 
volunteering. We do not believe there is ground for any such imputation ; but 
to set the matter at rest, we will publish, if the County Superintendents will fur- 
nish us the means, a Roll of Honor—that is the names of all teachers belonging 
to the State who have enlisted in each county. 


FEMALE TEACHERS FOR THE WINTER SCHOOLS. 


So many of our young men, who would otherwise have engaged in teaching 
next winter, have gone into the army, that their places must be supplied in 
many instances by Female Teachers. Let both school-hoards and teachers pre- 
pare for this change; the former, by looking out for the best female teachers, and 
resolving to pay them fair wages; the latter by improving their fitness to teach, 
through attendance upon a Teachers’ School or Class. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS, 


Mr. Supt. Pickard, who does not give recommendations hastily, speaks very 
highly of the new PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, published by Lippincott and Co. See 
their advertisement. 


Mr. Sharpstein, the Supt. of Schools in Milwaukee, adds his commendation to 
those of Messrs. Pickard and Allen, of Chapman’s Map of Wisco nsin.See Ad 
vertisement. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER, 


We have neglected to notice this work, a copy of which the enterprising pub- 
Itshers have placed on our table. However, we scarcely need say more than 
that every teacher and student wants it, if he can get it. As a book of reference 
in the school-room and on the scholar’s table, it is second in importance only ie 
a Webster or Worcester. With the other works of the series, it is offered at a 
reduced rate. 











